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FALSEHOODS. 


In our conduct to children let no moral delusions be practi- 
seq ; no artificial course of experience, no plots to make out 
the truth; no distenmg fathers, mothers, or governesses ; no 
pretended confidants, no perfidious friends; in one word, no 
falsehood should be practised. Children, whose simplicity has 
been acted on by the fabling morality of their preceptors soon 
begia to suspect their arts, and the charm isfor ever reversed. 
When once a child detects you in falsehood, you lose his confi- 
dence, and his incredulity will then be as extravagant as his 
former belief was gratuitous. Hlonesty is the best policy, in 
education as well as in all the other concerns of life. We 
Must not only be exact in speaking the truth to our pupils, but 
to every one else. It is not difficult toexplain to young people 
the real meaning, or rather the nonsense, of a few complimen- 
tary phrases; their integrity will not be increased or dimin- 
ished by either saying, or omitting tosay, ‘1 am much obliged 
to you,” or, * shall be happy to see you at dinner,” &c. the 
common custom of the eountry, and of the society in which we 
live, must regulate the style of complimentary language, and 
there are few so ignorant of the world as seriously to misun- 
derstand this, or mistake civility for friendship. 

Servants inust have no communication with children, if you 
wish to teach them the habit of speaking the truth. The ed- 
ucation, Custom, and situation of servants, are at present such, 
that it is morally impossible to depend on their veracity in their 
intercourse with children. Servants think it goodnatured to 
excuse and conceal the little faults of children, to give them 
secret indulgences, and even positively to deny facts, in order 
to save them from blame or punishment. Even when they are 
not fend of tlie children, theirexample must be dangerous, be- 
cause servants do not scruple to falsify for their own advan: 
tage; if they break any thing, what a multitude of equivoca- 
tions! if they neglect any thing, what a variety of excuses! 
what evasions in action or in words, do they coutinually invent! 
If children, before they can perceive the general advantage 
of integrity, and before they can understand the utility of truth, 
see the portial immediate success of falsehood, how can they 
avoid believing in the'r own experience? If they see that ser- 
vants esc re blame, and screen themselves from punishment. 
by te!line faisehoods, they ret only learn that falsehoods pre- 
serves from pain, but they feel obliged to those who practise it 
for their sakes; thus it is connecced with the feelings of at- 
fection and gratitude in their hearts, as weil as with a sense of 
pie isnre and safety. 

When childven break or waste any thing; from pure care- 
lescness, Jet them, even when they speak the truth a! our it, 
suffer the natural consequences of their carelessness; bui at 
the same time rraice their interrity, end let them distinetly 
fee\ che difference between the slizht inconvenience to winc!: 
they expose themeel.es by speaking the truth, and the great 
diserace to which falseliond would subject themy Zhe pleas- 
ure of being estee.ned and trusted is early. felt, and the con- 
scicisness of deserving confidence: is: deligh ful to children ; 
but their young fortitude and courage shéuld everbe exposed 


te severe temptations.’ It is not suffitient to excite an admira- | 


tion of truth bv examnie, by eloquent praise, or by Ahre just re- 
wards of esteem and affection; we must take care to form 
the habits at the same time that we inspire the love of this 


ielling falsehoods, who yet either from habit or from fear, con- 
tinue to teH lies. 7Z'ho’ the desire of praise be strong in child- 
hood, yet it is not a match forany of the bodily appetites, when 
they are strongly excited. Those children who are restrain- 
ed in the choice, or the quantity of their food, are strongly 
tempted to be dishonest to gratify their appetites. Young 
pecple, however, whoare regularly permitted to eat and drink 
as much as they please, can have no temptation from hunger 
and thirst to deceive ; if they partake of the usual family meals, 
and if there be no epicurean distinctions between rarities and 
plain food, the imagination and the pride of children will not 
be roused concerning eating. 

To break habits of falachood in young children let us begin 
by removing the temptation. For instance, if the child has 
the habit of denying that he has seen, heard, or done things 
which he has seen, heard, and done ; we must not, on any ac- 
count, ever question him concerning any of these particulars, 
but forbear te give him any pleasure which he might hope te 
obtain by our faith in his assertions. Without entering into 
any explanations, we should totally disregard what he says, 


his falsities. When a patient, far advanced inhis childinood, is 
yet to be cured of a propensity todeceive, the business becomes 
formidable. It is dangerous to set our vigilance in direct op- 
position to his cunning, and it is yet more dangerous to trust, 
and give him opportunities of fresh deceit. If the pupil’s tem- 
per be timid, fear has probably been his chief inducement to 
dissimulation, If his temper be sanguine, hope and success, 
and perhaps the pleasure of inventing schemes, or ef outwit- 
ting his superiors, have been his motives. In one case, we 
should prove to the patient, that he has nothing to fear from 
speaking the truth to us: in the other case we should demon 

strate to him, thathe has nothing to hepe from telling us false- 
hoods. Those who are pleased with the ingenuity of cumming, 
should have opportunities of shewing their ingenuity in hon- 
ourable employments, and the highest praise should be given 
to their successful abilities whenever they are thus excrted. 
They will compare their sensations when they are objects of 
esteem, and of contempt, and will be led permanently to per- 
sue what most tends to their happness. We should never 
deprive them of the hope of establishing a character for integ- 
rity ; on the contrary we should explain distinctly to them, 
that this is intheir power. Examples from real life will strike 
the mind of a young person just entering into the werld, much 
more than fictitious characters or moral stories. The opinions 
which young people hear expressed of actions in which they 








virtue. Many children admire truth, and fee! all the shame of | 


}have no shure, and of characters with whom they are not con- 
nected, make a strong impressionon them. 7 be Horrcr which 
tis shewn to falsehood, the shame which overwhelms the culprit, 


t . = 
j they have then leisure to contemplate ; thev sec the effects of 
t 


the storm ata distance ; they dread to he expomed toits vie- 
lence, and they will prepare for their own security. When 
"any such strong impression has been made upon the mind, we 
i should seize. that moment to connect new principles with new 
j habits of action: we should try the pupil in some rew situation, 
from whence be may derive hone of obtaining reputation, by in- 
tegrity, All repreaches on his former conduct should now be 
orborn, aud he should be allowed toexperience, in fu!l securi- 

ty, the pleasures and the honours of his new cliaracter. 
Maria Edgeworth. 








and with looks of cool contempt turn away without listening to 
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5A MISCELL 


OF THE HAPPINLSS OF 4 VIRTUGUS COURSE. 
liv qwaus are ways of Pleasaniness, and ali her faths ar: 

Peace. She isa tree of life to them that lay held of her 5 ana 

hashy ts every one thai retaineth her. Proverbs iii. 17. 


is cocry one that retaincih hos. Vreview tly to anv examina- 
tion of the aciual state ot mankind, we way perceive a high 
prooagiiy Chat this assertion must be true. 
ese of God isthe soul, and the noblest thing in the creation ; 
wad. Chevefore, itmustbe the principle greund of true happi- 
hes. atiX die vale by wittch God meance that we should act; 
aud, Uherefit@, wust be tae w@¥ to the biiss for which he inten- 
Ge. us. bat Being who gave us our sense of moral o)liga- 
Hons, must have designed that we shouid conform to them ; 
aathe could not design this, and at the same time design that 
we should ind it most for our advantage not to conform to them. 
keuuis would have been to establish an inconsistency in the frame 
of nature ; and acting in a manner which cannot be supposed 
oft iat supreme power, which, in every other part of nature, 
has discovered higher wisdom than we are able to comprehend. 

But waving such reasonings, let us apply ourselves to the 
consideration of the actual state of mankind in this respect. 

And arst, let us consider, that by practising virtue we grat- 
icy the highest powers in our natures. Our highest powers 
are, andoubtedly, our sense of moral excellence, the principle 
ot reason and reflection, benevolence to our fellow creatures. 
and the love of the Deity. To ——. virtue is to act in con- 
tormity tothese powers, and to furnish them with their proper 
gratacations. Our other powers being interior to these and of 
less dignity, the happiness grounded upon them is also of infe- 
rior nature, and of less value. Reason is the nature of a rea- 
sonable being; and to assert that his chief happiness consists 
in deviating trom reason, would be the same as to say that his 
chief happmess consists in violating his nature, and contradict- 
ing himself. 

secondly, In connection with this we ought to remember, 
that virtue, in the very idea ot it, implies health and order of 
mind. The human soul is a composition of various affections 
standing in different relations to one another; and all placed 
under the direction of conscience, our supreme faculty. When 
we are truly virtuous, none of these affections are suffered to 
err either by excess or defect. ‘They ere kept in their proper 
subordinations to one another. The faculty that was made to 
covern preserves its authority ; anda due balanceis maintain- 
ed among ourinward powers. To be virtuous, therefere, is to 
be in our natural and sound state Itis to be freed from all 
inward tumult, anarchy, and tyranny. It is to enjoy health, 
and order, and vigour, and peace, and liberty ; and, therefore, 
the greatest happmess. Vice, on the contrary, is slavery, dis- 
order, and sickness. It distorts our inward frame, and unset- 
tles the adjustments of our minds. It unduly raises some of 
our powers, and depresses others. It dethrones conscience, 
and subjects it to the despotism of blind and lawless appetites. 
In short; there is the same difference, in respect of happiness, 
between a virtuous and a vicious soul, as there is between a 
cistempored body and a body that is well ; or between a civil 
state where confusion, faction, and licentiousness reign, and a 
state where order prevails, and all keep their proper places, 
and unite in submission to a wise and good legislature. 

Again, thirdly ; It is worth our consideration, that, by prac- 
tising virtue, we gain more of the united pleasures, arising from 
the gratification of a// our powers, than we can in any other 
way. Lhat is, in other words, our moral powers, when pre- 
valent, encroach less on the inferior enjoyments of our natures 
than any of our other powers when they are prevalent. In or- 
der to explain this, I would desire you to consider, that the 
course most favourable to happiness must be that which takes 
from us the least that is possible of any of the gratifications 
and enjovments we are capable of. We can take no course 
that will give us an equal and full share of all the gratifications 
ot our appetites. If we will gain the ends of some of our af 
fections, we must sacrifice others. If, for instance, we will 





ve ways of wisdom, are waus of flcasantness, and happy 


Virtue is the im- | 














ANEOUS. 


rise to fame and power, we must gi.e up ease and pleasure: 
We must cringe and treckic, and do viclence to some of «vr 
strongest Inclinatious, In like manner, it we make money our 
svincipal pursuit, aud would acquire wealth, we musi ofien 
contradict our desires of fame and honour. We must keep 
down generosity and benevolence, and the love of sensual in- 
dulgences. We must pinch, and toil, and watch, and cat the 
»vead of carefuiness. An amdérfious man must sacrifice the gra- 
tifications of the covefous man. .\ covetous man likewise 

must sacrifice the indulgences of a man of fleasure, and a man 
Jf pleasure those of the uiiditzous and woridly minded. Suce, 
then, in every course of life, tuere is such an interference be- 
tween the several objects of our affections, that course m which 
there is the least of it, must be likely to make us most happy. 
\nd it is certain, that there is iess of it in a virtuous course 
than any other. Virtue brings with it many exquisite pleasures 
of its own (as 1 shall presently observe more particularly, and, 
at the same time, does not necessarily encreach on other sour- 
ces of pleasure. Itis the very best means of obtaining the ends 
of most of our lower powers and affections. It is, for instance, 
the best means of gaining honour and distinction among our tel- 
iow-creatures ; for the virtuous man is always the man whois 
most honoured and loved. It is likewise, one of the best means 
of becoming prosperous in our affairs, and geimmng a compe- 
tent share of worldly blessings ; for, agreeably toa maxim 
which we hear often repeated, “ honesty is the best policy.” 
A virtuous man is the man who is most industrious, and likely 
to be most encouraged and trusted in every trade and protes- 
sion. In short; it is a part of virtue to make use cheertully of 
all the materials of happiness with which divine bounty has 
supplied us. There is no lawful and natural pleasure of which 
it does not leav2 us in possession, It is favourable to every in- 
nocent pursuit, and an excellent friend to every just and laud- 
able undertaking. 


These observations remove entirely the objection to the hape 
piness of virtue, taken from its requiring labour and circum- 
spection, and obliging us to restrain our passions, and to prac- 
tise self denial. It is, indeed, true, that virtue requires this: 
but you should recollect, that it is by no means peculiar to vir- 
tue. I have, onthe contrary, been showing that it is less ap- 
plicable to virtue than to any other object of pursuit What 
labour and self denial do men often practise in pursuing fame, 
er honour, or money! What a sacrifice does the man of pleas- 
ure make of his health and fortune; and to what fatigues 
does he often put himself! It is, therefore, the utmost injustice 
to virtue to imagine that the restrain of inclination, and the 
practice of self-denial, are peculiar to it. These are common 
to virtue and vice, and necessary whatever course we take It 
would be very unreasonable to mention as an objection here, 
that virtue may oblige us to sacrifice to it even our lives. For 
this is what happens perpetually in vicious courses. Thousands 
are every day dying martyrs to ambition, to lust, to cevetous- 
ness, and intemperance. But seldom does it happen, that vir- 
tne puts us to any such trial. On the contrary ; its general 
effect is to preserve and lengthen life. 


It ought to be particularly observed on this occasion, that, in 
comparing the influence of different courses on our happiness, 
we should consider the influence they have en our moral and 
intellectual powers, as well as our other powers. Conscience 
is one important part of our natures. ‘To leave it out, there- 
fore, in forming a scheme of enjoyment, or in determining what 
course will bring us most happiness, would be preposterous 
and wild. Thata course of conduct obliges us to run ceunter 
to our sense of moral good and evil, and to give up the satisface 
tions founded on this sense, ought to be allowed tis just weight 
in judging of the happiness of an agent. and to be considered as 
a circumstance diminishing his plcasures, in the same manner 
as if he ran counter to any of his other powers, or gave up any 
other gratifications. Now, every species of vice interferes di- 
rectly with our sense of mora! good and evil. It graiifes one 


part of our natures at the expenseof our judgment and reason; 
and this is as much an argument proving its hurtfulness, as if 
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rs -womenhud for mannis’ use is made; 
al aughty man liketh not one, or so, _ 
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it apposed our desires of case, or honour, or any of our other 
‘particular affections. ‘Phere is, therefore, on this account, a }} 
severe and cruel self-denial in vice. At the same time that it 
encroaches on many of the lower springs of action, it puts a 
force upan the highest. It obliges us to dey our consciences ; 
and, these being most properly ourselves, it obliges us to prac- 
tise a more proper and unnatural self-denial than any denial } 
of passion aud appetite. ; 
But, to say no more on this head, what I have meant chiefly 
to inculcate is, that the course most conducive to happiness 
must be that which is most agreeable to our whole natures ; 
and that this being evidently true of a virtuous course, it fol- 
lows that it is our greatest happiness. PRICE. 








ORTHODOX ADVICE. 


Quoth John to his teacher, good sir, if you please, 
1 would beg your advice in a difficult case; 

°T is a weighty concern, that may hold one for life : 
’T is, in short, the old story of taking a wife. 
There's a pair of ‘young damsels I ‘m pretier'd to marry, 
And whether to choose puts me in a quanuary? 
They’re alike as to age, fam/’ly, fortune, and leature, 
Only one has more grace and the other good-nature. 

As for that, says the teacher, good-nature and love, 
And sweetness of temper are gjits from above, «— 
And as coming from thence we should give ’em their due ; 
Yet grace is a superior blessing, t’ is true. 
_ Ay, sir, Lremember an exceilent serment, 
Whertin all aloug you gave grace the preferment. 
I shall never forget it, as how you are telling, 
That heaven resided where grace had it’s dwelling. 

Why John, quoih the teacher, that’s true: but, alas, 
What heaven can do is quite out of the case ; 
For by day and by night, with the woman you wed, 
*T is you that must board, and ’t is you that must bed ; 
And a good-nutur’d girl may quickly grow gructoue, 
But a sour-headed saint will be ever vexatious. 

Taylor. 





EPIGRAM Imitated from Martial. 
Wine, women, warmth, against our lives combine, 
But what is life without warmth, women, wine? 
Dr. Darwin. 
A #RAG MENT OF CHAUCER, 
Right wele of lerned clerkis is it sed, 









usteth aye unthirttily for mo; 

And whom he whilome cherished, when tied 

By holy church he cannoi her abide. 

Like unto dog which lighteth of a bone, 

His tail he waggeth, glad therefore y-grown, 

But thilke same bone if to his tail thou tye, 

Perdie, he fearing it away doth fly. J. H, Esq. 





THE VOW. ‘ 
T lov’d thee when both beautiful and kind, 
Aad plighted an eternal vow : 
But ah so alter’d are thy face and mind, 
’ T were perjury to love thee now. 





On a Lady wearing a Feather in her Hair. 


If Laura but wear it, a feather can charm ; 
Ah! whocan be safe if a feather can harm? 
Since first I beheld it, the jife I have led! 

Al! quiet and ease with that feather «re fled. 
Youth, fly from my Laura, whoever thou art, 
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NEW-YORA, Jannary 12, 1811, 

London, Nov.10, Our Plymouth letter inserted yesterday in 
our Naval columns, announces the arrival of the James curtel 
From Morlaix, with Mr. M'Kenzie on board ; from which it 
was inferred, that ail negociation for an exchange of prisoners 
is atanend. We lament tosay, that this conclusion is found- 
edin fact. Mr. M‘Kenzie finding, after six months discusston, 
that the French Government were obstinately determined 
against the measure, applied for his passports, which arrived 
at Morlaix on Tuesday last, and he immediately sailed with 
his Secretaryandsuit. Mr. M‘Kenzie has, we unders and, since 
reached Londen ; but we cannot find that any news of impor 
tance had reached Morlaix before his departure. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie, just arrived from Morlaix, attended this day 
at the Admiralty. 


A deputation from the American merchants last week wait- 
ed on the ministers, for the purpose of learning the intention of 
his Majesty’s government, respécting the Orders in Council, 
and with this view the following questions, we understand, 
were proposed to Mr. Faulker: 

1. Bonaparte having repealed his Decrees of Berlin and Mi 
lan, as fer as respects American trade, on the Ist of Nov. 
whether it was designed by government to issue orders to Brit - 
ish cruizers, to bring into port such ships of the Republic as 
should proceed to America from France direct, on the faith of 
that revocation, without British licences ? 

2. Whether, an official notice being given that the ruler of 
France had repealed the Berlin and Miian Decrees, this gov- 
— would either revoke or suspend the Orders in Coun- 
cil ? 

3. Whether the Decrees of Berlin and Milan being annulled, 
Great Britain would blockade the ports of France and her de- 
pendencies ? 

Lord Bathurst being out of town, the answer was postponed ; 
and it was understood that no decisive reply would be given by 
the Lords of Trade, all matters relating to the Orders in Coun- 
cil belonging to the Treasury department; but that the for- 
mer will be the medium by which the communication will be 
made to the latter. 

It is conceived that thie letter of the Duke of Cadore on the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees is perfectly conclusive as to their 
revocation ; and it is assumed, that if the Orders in Council 
are not repealed, the Non-Intercourse will be revived against 
this country, and cease with regard to France. 

Licences were on Saturday received from France in pursu- 
ance of the revocation of the above Decrees, granting libert 
to American vessels to proceed direct from hence to Frenc 
ports. 

November 13. The Francis Freeling packet is arrived at 
Falmouth, with letters and papers from New-York tothe 9th, 
and Halifax to the 26th last. 

two bags of letters were received this morning from the Isle 
of Anholt, in the Cattegat. They have brought intelligence 
trom Gottenburg tothe 4th instant. 7Z'he Russians had obtain- 
ed a great victory over the 7urks at Betayae, on the 26th of 
August; but the report of the capture of Schumla ap) ears 
doubtful. It was believed at Hamburg that the force cf £0,000 
men which Austria has undertaken to furnish to France, is 
destined for the subjugation of Spain ; that the Archduke 
Charles is tohave the command, and tobe placed on the t!rone 


in the place of King Joseph, whois to return to his former 
Sovereignty of Naples, 


Exract ofa Letter from an American gentleman resident at 
Cadiz, under date of October 21, 1810. 


The great question which has occupied the attention of the 
Corves, now in session at the Isla, is the Liberty (not the 
xbuse) of the Press. It has passed by a majority of 89 to 13. 
this is one of the most important acts ever passed by a legis- 
tative body, and will be of the highest consequence to the 








And, warn’d by the Feather, beware of the Dart. 


cause of the patriots. Itis calculated to effect the most com- 
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plete revolution in this country, both in religion and govern- 
ment. 

‘This highly important resolution passed on the 19th, and 
already do we feel the effects, in the comments on speeches 
made im the debate, many of whieh are argumentative, par- 
ficularly one of a priest from Estremadura, in reply toone 
from a member, by the name of Gallego—He makes use of 
the argument best calculated to convince, or at least to fiat- 
ter a catholic.- -Gallego says, that the holy catholic religion 
is too sacred to be profaned by the animadversions.and dis- 
putauons ot any one, and that it is only the province ef men 
to believe. Lhe priest replies, that the true faith is from 
Heaven; it is a rock in the ocean, and that a.though the 
waves which beat against it may sweep away the dust and 
excrescences, yet the rock will remain immoveable to all 
eternity. 

‘The French do nothing of any consequence against this place 
nor can they: it is said they have removed their head-quarters 
more towards Portugal. 

Mr. Hackley, the Consul here, has been notified that Al- 
giers has declared war against Tunis, and that all Tunisian 
ports are in a state of blockade, afier three months from the 
8th of September. 


Alexandria, Jan. 7. The brig Helen from Lisbon has just 
arrived. On the 30th of November, the time of her sailing, 
the grand armies remained in statu guo. Massena fell back 
about the middle of the month, when Lord Wellington fol- 





lowed ; but on a junction of Marshal Soult with Massena, his | 


lordship returned to entrenched camp, where he is under no 
apprehensions of any force that Messena can bring against him. 


Malta, October 1. All American property recently seized 
in ‘Tunis, in consequence of the affair of the American ship 
Liberty, is liberated, and every thing placed on its former 
footing. 

An .attempt was made by the French a few days since on 
Sicily. Four-thousand men landed, 2060 of which, with two 
Colonels, 46 officers and 6 gun boats were taken. The residue 
reembarked in the night and escaped. 

There has been a seizure of American property in Turkey, 
in Consequence, as we hear, of a non-compliance of a demand 
of 6 per cent, on inward and outward cargoes; but we sup- 
pose the property will be released and the difference settled 
on paymen: of the duties. , 

Lucien Hhonaparte and family are here prisoners. 

From the Natchez’ Weekly Chronicle of December 10, 1810, 

His Excellency Gov. Holmes sat out from Washington for 
West Fiorida on Zuesday last. 

The militia of this country, held in readiness for actual 
service, will be reviewed this day at Washington. 

On Monday last a company of light artillery, and three 
companies of the 2d infantry, under the command of Colonel 
Covington, embarked on board the gun boats and other tran- 
sports before our city, and proceeded down the river on 
Wednesday morning. Late in the evening of the day of their 
departure, the commodore had reached this place, and de- 
parted early next morning to join the squadron under the 
command of Lieutenant Paterson. 

On Saturday last Col. Pike marched with about 900 men, in 
high bealth and spirits, from cantonment, Washington, for 

Capt. Pindar, in 18 days from Laguira, informs us that 
General Miranda arrived at that place from England on the 
9th December, where he was received with great joy, and is 
appointed commander in chief of the military forces. 

Che ship Amity, Bradford, from Liverpool for Philadelphia, 
ashore at Squom Beach, brings London, Liverpool, and En- 
glish provincial papers, to the 8th November ; and dispatch- 
es for Government foom Mr. Pinkney. 

Accounts from Principi, in the island of Cuba state that 
the people there hive apprehended the governor and the 
miges, an] issued two proclamations censuring the mode of 
rovernment adopted in that island. 








Accounts from different parts of the state of Olio afford a 
source of much gratification to see the rapid rise of popula- 
tion, when reverting back to the year 1800, the whole popu- 
lation north and west of the river Ohio did not exceed 45,000. 
From what we are now abic to collect, from various sources, 
the present year’s census will not amount toless than 186,000. 
Should this statement be correct, the people will be entitied 
to, at least, six representatives in Congress, whereas they now 
have but one. 


On Friday morning about one o’clock, the Rope Walks of 
Mr. John P. Schermerhorne and Son, and Pittman and James, 
on Stuyvesant’s Ground, on the Bowery Road, were nearly de- 
stroyed by Fire. It was believed they were set ontire. Though 
there was some insurance on these establishments, we learn 
with regret, that Messrs. Pittman and James have iestin herp 
and cordage, about 9000 dollars; and thot the loss of Mr. Jehu 
P. Schermerhorne is at least 4060 doiiars. An! itis aion to be 
lamented, that about 60 workmen, lave by this firc, beea 
thrown out of employ. 

The _ Corporal Trim, Elwell, arrived at Chariesten in 
27 days from Lisbon. --She left there the 3d of Dec.---then, 
there had been no battle, and every thing remained as per for- 
mer advices. 

The ship London Packet, Houston, has arrived at Baltimore, 
she sailed from Lisbon Dec. 5, at which time the only news 
was, that flour was 19 dolls. and rising. 

fontainbleau, Nov. 5. A Decree issued at Fontainbleau the 
Ist inst. exempts from Custom-house duties, all Colonial pro- 
duce brought from the Isle of France, Batavia, and the Colonies 
in the East and West Indies belonging to France, if they are 
directly imported in French or Dutch vessels. 

Colonial preduce imported from the samie places in Amer'- 
can vessels, are only to pay a fourth of the duties established 
by the Decree of August 5. 

The decree is to have a retrospect effect, and to be in force 
from the 3th of August 1810. 


SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 15. 


The Pacific, Stanton, arrived on Friday nicht. She left 


‘Liverpool the 21st of November, and bri: cs news nearly two 


weeks later than before received. 

During the past week the Congress of the U. States has 
debated chiefly with closed doors; the subjects before them 
are therefore not generally known. 

Gen. Smith has presented the memorial of the bank of New- 
York favourable to the U.S. Bank. 


The committee on Gen. Wilkinson sat till nine o’clock on 


Sunday nighit. 
SECOND EDITION. |. 
Sunday Eveningy san. 13, 

Washington, House of Renresentatives, Jen. 4, Mr. Bur- 
well having tntroduced the bill to continue the charter of the 
Bank of the United States, which was read, it was moved by 
Mr. Basset that it be rejected After some discussion, he 
withdrew his motion. Mr. Gholson, who also made a motion 
for its rejection, “1 the same. The bill then passed toa se- 
cond reading, ar.' \as referred to a committee of the whole. 

The National: .etligencer of. Jan. 8, says, “ that so far 
from the authority of the United States being opposed, it was 
acknowledged at Baton Rouge amid the acclamations of the 
people. 





TO THE PUPRLIC. 
Owing to hurrv in business, we were not able to enlarge the 
naper as was proposed ; but it will certainly be done as soon 
as convenient. ‘ 
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